THE SPANISH WAR
General Mola rushed out a decree bearing his signature
ordering everybody back to work under the dire penalty
of instant execution under the code of martial law in the
event of disobedience. The question was: would the
workers obey, and, in the confusion of civil war, could
sufficient goods trains be formed and run between Burgos
and the western ports? For it was known that the supply
of petrol in the country was insufficient for the huge
demands of the Army motor traffic first, and, secondly,
for the growing and insatiable consumption of the Air
Force. General Mola, however, not content with issuing
his decree, immediately appointed a small technical com-
mittee of railway engineers to whom he gave military
rank and power, while the Civil Guard in all the territory
under Nationalist control were set to the task of routing
out all the railway workers and serving on them orders to
start work at once. Twenty-lour hours later the trams
were running, and the first I saw, slowly climbing the
steep gradient which leads from Briviesca to Burgos, was
an immense tram composed solely of petrol tanks. The
situation was saved, petrol was being brought from the
reservoirs of Vigo and Ferrol, and distributed throughout
the country.
There is a different story as to how these reservoirs
were refilled time after time during the campaign. The
Madrid Reds had to pay in gold to Russia for every gallon
of petrol sent to Valencia and Barcelona, while the Nation-
alist government was amply supplied with petrol on credit.
This was due to the fact that intelligent financiers had
realised that the Nationalists were going to win, and
that the Nationalists would pay, very early in the conflict.
In other words, Nationalist credit was good and the Red
credit was bad.
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